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VERITAS ET VARIETAS. 





MONDAY, JUNE 20, 1881. 





OLD ENGLISH STAGE.* 


(Concluded.]} 

In the moral or allegorical plays (with the exception of one of a 
political nature, the only one of the kind, and which Mr Collier 
thinks was suppressed immediately after its performance—see 
p. 369) we find nothing particular to notice: but there is an account 
worth giving of an old interlude resembling a moral, called Jack 
Juggler, ‘one of the very oldest pieces in our language founded 
upon a classic original.’ The author acknowledges himself to have 
been indebted to Plautus. Mr Collier infers that the piece was 
written in the reign of Edward VI or Mary. ‘The story,’ he 
says, ‘is by no means complicated, and there is a good deal of 
humour in the manner in which the few incidents are brought 
about.’ 


‘ Master Bongrace sends his lacquey Jenkin Careaway to his 
mistress Dame Coy, but Jenkins plays at dice, loiters, and steals 
apples by the way. Jack Juggler “ the Vice,” without any apparent 
motive but the love of mischief, watches him, and dressing himself 
like Jenkin, determines to try to persuade Jenkin that he is not 
himself, but another man. He of course finds some difficulty in 
his undertaking, and among other arguments resorts to the forcible, 
and in this case, convincing one, of blows. Jenkin is persuaded out 
of his identity, and makes the following comic appeal upon the 
subject to the audience :— 

“ * But, maysters, yf you happen to see that other I, 
As that you shall is not verye liklye, 
Nor I woll not desyre you for him purposelye to looke, 
For it is an uncomparable unhappye hooke ; 
And yf it be I, you might happin to seeke, 
And not fuynd me out in an hole weeke : 
For when I was wonte to rune awaye 
lused not to cum againe in lesse than a moneth or tway. 
Houbeit for all this, I thinke it be not I, 
For to shew the matter in dyde, trulye, 
I never use to run awaye in winter nor in vere, 
But all wayes in suche tyme and season of the yeare 
When honye lyeth in the hyves of bees, 
And all maner frute falleth from the trees, 
As apples, nuttes, peres, and plummes also, 
Whereby a boy may live abrod a moneth or two. 
This cast do I use, [ woll not with you fayne ; 
Therefore I wonder if he be I sertaine. 
But and if he be, and you mete me abrod by chaunce, 
Send me home to my maister with a vengaunce.” 


‘ His blunders and confusion on this point get him into disgrace 
with Dame Coy, who bestows “ a cudgel blessing’? upon him, and 
tells his master to “ joll his head to a post.” Even at the conclu- 
sion he has great difficulty in arriving at a conviction that he is 
himself, and not some other man. Besides. the liveliness of some 
part of the dialogue, there is a decided attempt at character in the 
piece, as may be seen from the following description by Jack Juggler 
< Alice Trip-and-go, a smart maid-servant attendant upon Dame 

Oy :— 

* «* She simpereth, she prankith, and getteth without fayle, 
As a pecocke that hath spred and sheweth hir gaye taile ; 
She minceth, she brideleth, she swimmeth to and fro ; 
She tredith not one here a wrye, she sas like a do: 
A brode in the strete, going or coming homward, 

She quaverith and wardelith like one in a galliard. 

She talketh, she chatteth, like a pye all daye, 

And speakethe like a parat poppagaye ; 

And that as fine as a small silken threede, 

Ye, and as high as an eagle can fle for a neade.”—P. 366. 


At p. 463 is a good remark on the grossness of the old play of 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle, written by John Still, afterwards Bishop 
of Bath and Wells :— 


‘I cannot entirely agree with Warton,’ says Mr Collier, ‘ that 
the many indecencies and grossnesses with which his play abounds 
arose out of the want of polish of the age. At least Ralph Roister 
Doister is remarkably free from them, and it is doubtful whether in 


* The History of English Dramatic Poetry to the time of Shakspeare : 
and Annals of the Stage to the Restoration, By J, Payne Collier, Esq 
F. S.A. Three vols. 8vo. Murray. 





London, in this respect, people were much more refined than in the 
country. Gammer Gurton’s Needle has this peculiarity belonging to 
it,—that it is, I believe, the first existing English play acted at either 
University; and it is a singular coincidence (which is further illus- 
trated in “ The Annals of the Stage,”) that the author of the 
comedy so represented should be the very person who, many years 
afterwards, when he had become Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, 
was called upon to remonstrate with the minister of Queen Eliza- 
beth against having an English play performed before her at that 
co ~ as unbefitting its learning, dignity, and character.’— 

Grossnesses may be attributed in part to the age which allows 
them; but the great difference in this respect between the writers 
of any particular age is remarkable, and was never better exhibited 
than in Shakspeare and his contemporaries. Our great bard, as he 
was the greatest, so he was one of the most delicate of all the 
dramatic writers of his time. The exceeding sweetness and grace- 
fulness of his nature instinctively threw off impurities which Ben 
Jonson, and Massinger, and even Beaumont and Fletcher allowed 
themselves absolutely to wallow in; andfit is observable, that what 
licence he allowed himself, is almost invariably on the side of plea- 
surable associations, and not of degrading ones. 

We regret we have not room to notice the political play, which 
Mr Collier justly pronounces ‘a most remarkable production,’ and 
prides himself upon having discovered. The curious reader will 
find himself repaid by turning to the volume for it. Its boldness is 
of so extraordinary a nature for any period, much more for that of 
the Tudors, that we can only conjecture it to have been written on 
the supposition, either that men of influence would have excused it 
out of some view of their own, in furtherance of some policy of the 
moment; or else, that it was a violent sectarian effusion; which 
last perhaps is the most probable. Very likely it was both, since 
politics and religion were so mixed up in those times. The ‘lords 
spiritual’ are cut at without ceremony; and some ‘ spye’ is talked 
of, (this looks like a cut at a favourite) who talks to the Prince 
against the Commons, and to the Commons against the Prince. 
Was it an attack on the Protector Somerset ? 

At page 291 of the volume we are here going through (the second) 
is an explanation of a word that has often puzzled us in a passage of 
Chaucer. The poet, in his exquisite description of the lawyer (of 
whom he says, 

No where so busy a man as he there n’as, 
And yet he-seemed busier than he was) 


tells us, that this bustling person was a frequenter of “ the Parvyse.”” 
Mr Collier, meeting with this word in an old drama, in connexion 
with St Paul's cathedral, has the following note upon it :— 

‘ Parvyse means the Portico, This passage settles the doubt 
(see Glossary to Tyrwhitt’s Chaucer, voc. “ Parvis”) as to where 
the Parvis at London was situated. It was where lawyers met for 
consultation, viz., the portico of St Paul’s Cathedral. Pour avis 
would seem, therefore, a more reasonable etymology than) Du 
Cange’s Paradisus.’ 

In volume the third (the most interesting of the three, though it 
calls upon us for least notice, being upon more known subjects) 
Mr Collier has entered into a curious analysis of the versification 
of Marlow, and has successfully shown that he had greater variety 
of music in his lines than is commonly supposed: but we cannot 
agree with him in concluding, that Shakspeare gave dramatic versifi- 
cation but little additional variety. Shakspeare’s music is among 
the most various in the world. Marlow’s ‘ mighty line’ (as Ben 
Jonson with great felicity called it) is still, generally speaking, a 
line standing by itself, however mighty, or varied in its might. He 
wrote ingots of gold; but they are still ingots, formal and separate. 

We must not trust ourselves with quotations about the theatres, 
the actors, the payment of actors, &c. otherwise we shall never 
have done with the subject. 

Upon the whole (if we may speak from a view of the work, which 
we must acknowledge to have been but a hasty and superficial one), 
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Mr Collier may claim very high merits of ‘zeal and industry ;’ 
which are all that he puts forward. He has corrected errors ; he 
has added to the stock of facts; he has supplied a desideratum. 
His work has absorbed, as it goes, the best things of his predeces- 
sors, and grown to an importance and a completeness in every other 
respect, such as they despaired of beholding. In short, it is a 
novelty of its kind, a work long wanting, and will unquestionably 
take its stand above all others, as the standard book of reference 
upon all subjects connected with the staye history of England. 
What we miss is something more of entertainment mixed up with 
the style or general treatment, and a grappling with the spirit as 
well as the letter of the geniuses who fouaded our drama. The 
author, however, it is to be considered, does not pretend to have 
furnished either of these desiderata. Perhaps, at the same time, he 
expects, with a little too much security, that his materials will, of 
themselves, be as interesting to others as to the writer; and we 
have been mortified, in what criticism there is, to find not even an 
allusion to those excellent critics of later days, Messrs Lamb and 
Hazlitt, who have written upon the old dramatists in a spirit wor- 
thy even of those great men. 





LAW VERSUS JUSTICE. 





Ton-sona, a Chinese Tartar, who travelled in England in the train of 
an Indian juggler, appeared at the Exeter assizes to prefer a charge 
against two individuals whom he accused of robbing him on the 
public road. It being necessary to swear the complainant, the judge 
enquired what was his religion. Tn-song, a little embarrassed by 
this unexpected question, thought to satisfy reo and prevent 
any unpleasant consequence by answering, which he did in a mixed 
jargon of English and his mother-tongue, that he was of the religion 
of the English. But as England does not profess that happy unity 
of faith which the great emperor so paternally maintains in China, 
the judge could not admit the sufficiency of the answer ; he wished 
the foreigner toSexplain something of the doctrines of his faith. 
‘Have you been baptised? Yes, certainly—When? Very often; 
they have baptised me in every town I have passed through.’ The 
judge not knowing what to make of so strange a witness, thought 
that the witness must have misunderstood him, or that he must have 
misunderstood the witness; he therefore sent for an interpreter and 
recommenced his interrogations. The interpreter, thinking that 
Ton-song might be a Catholic, repeated the question,—Had he been 
baptised ? making, as he asked the question, the sign of the cross. 
The sign was hardly made ere the witness heartily replied in the 
affirmative. The judge felt relieved by this prompt acquiescense, 
when new explanations threw him again into embarrassment. 
‘ Interpreter. Where were you baptised.—7Ton-song. In every 
town in England that I have traversed.— Judge. Indeed! I am 
in a most afflicting perplexity; if this man was a Pagan I could 
administer the oath to him according to the usage of his coun- 
try, but he says he is a Christian and I cannot comprehend 
anything of his religion.—J/uterpreter. Were you ever ina church ? 
Ton-song. Never.—ZInterpreter. How is an oath administered in your 
country ?—Tyn-song. 1 don’t know.—ZJnterpreter. Do you know 
where men go after their death ?—Ton-song. In the earth.—J/nter- 
preter. Where are your father and mother? — Ton-song. In the 
earth.—Judge. It is decidedly impossible to obtain an answer 
from this Chinese.’ Let him get down. [This anecdote is trans- 
lated from a French work, but we think we recollect something of 
the kind taking place, and moreover believe that if a similar 
difficulty was to occur to-morrow, the result would be the same as 
in the anecdote, —the poor man would get no redress for the 


wrong done tohim. If we might comment on the news of the | 


day, we should say something of a case in which a poor man was 
committed to prison because he had no means of finding bail to 
answer for his appearance as prosecutor against a woman who had 
robbed him. Luckily no reader of the account can need any 
comment.] 


——— = 





Stupenpovus Guass Vase.—We have enjoyed a private view, 
at the Queen’s Bazaar, Oxford street, of a colossal glass vase, designed and 
constructed by Messrs Gunby and Co. of Birmingham. The dimensions 
of this magnificent vessel are, 14 feet in height, and 12 feet in diameter. 
It weighs upwards of 13,444 lbs, ; and is capable of containing 5,400 bottles 
of wine. A vessel of this magnitude, composed of such elegant material, 
is in itself attractive: but when this quality is combined with beauty of 
form, splendour of decoration, and uncommon mechanical ingenuity, 
it becomes an object of extraordinary interest and admiration. The 
prevailing colour of the vase is gold, relieved with emerald green and 
vermillion, the whole of which are laid on under the surface of the glass. By 
this contrivance, the ornamental beauty and brilliancy of the decoration are 
secured from the action of the atmosphere, and will remain unimpaired as 
long asthe structure itself. ‘To describe the decoration of this splendid work 
of art would occupy a considerable space, and even then the reader would 
form but an inadequate idea of the dazzling beauty of its appearance. 
Externaily it is composed of compartments, inclosing rich medallions, run- 
ning scrolls, and scollop shells, all exquisitely formed ; the ground of the 
interior is a pale lavender, with a running pattern of vine leaves of vivid 
green. The undertaking altogether, with the taste and magnificence dis- , 
played in its construction, together with its immense value, 10,000/. make 
it one of the most attractive exhibitions of the season.—Allas. 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES., 





Amongst my fears, 
To do wrong is the greatest. The Scornful Lady. 
— The man but persuades himself he means to live, that imagines 
not the mears.— The Scornful Lady. 


— ‘ What,’ said an anti-reforming priest in the neighbourhood of 
Maidenhead, to a gentleman who lately solicited votes for Messrs Dundas 
and Throgmorton, ‘ what would my brother the Admiral say to my father, 
were he to raise his hoary hairs from the grave, and reproach him with 
having promised his votes to such men as Dundas and Throckmorton?’ 
—‘ Say ?’ replied the other, * why, he would instantly desire him to return 
and trouble himself no more with the affairs of this world.’—Windsor 
Express. 


Poacner Exrraorpinary.—On Wednesday last, as a® boy 
of Mr W. Kiddell’s, of Heydon, was riding down a Jane upon a 
female donkey, a hare came brushing through the hedge into the road, 
making a grunting noise, which the ass immediately saw, instantly floored 
the boy, and darted off in pursuit of the hare, and after a very short course, 
with a few excellent turns, she took her up at full speed, and killed her, 
This fact (says the Mercury) has been undenstnatal to us by a gentleman 
so respectable, that we may safely pledge ourselves for its truth, however 
extraordinary it appears. — Norwich Post. 


— Curious MartrimoniaL ApvVERTISEMENT. — A gentleman 
residing in one of the principal hunting counties, of middle age and sports- 
manlike manner, is desirous of uniting himself to a lady possessing a passion 
for, field-sports. Fortune or beauty are not the object of the advertiser; the 
former, if any, may be settled upon the lady ; and as to the latter, though 
not an objection, it nevertheless is not a primary object. Good-humour, a 
small foot, and an easy seat on horseback, are the principal qualifications 
required. As this is the advertisement of a fox—and nota fortune-hunter, 
it is hoped that no one will answer it out of idle curiosity. P.S. None with 
red hair need apply.—Sporting Magazine. 


Cuovera Morsus.—Sir Anthony Carlisle, in a letter addressed to 
Lord Brougham in the Times, recommends to serious attention a snegestion 
of Dr Ainslie’s, the author of the Materia Indica. ‘The Doctor,’ he says, 
* viewing the sudden sinking of strength, and the disordered state of the 
blood, as the most urgent symptoms, advises the immediate trial of inhaling 
a super- oxygenated air, for the purpose of revivifying the blood, until other 
remedies, such as ammonia, shall have time to act upon the morbid materials 
in the alimentary passages. I am more disposed,’ observes Sir Anthony, 
‘to place reliance upon the immediate and often-repeated doses of ammonia, 
because of the attending spasms in the limbs, an occurrence which is gene- 
rally connected with alimentary acidity.” The Lords of the Privy Council 
have transmitted to the College of Physicians a mass of statistical returns 
furnished to the Government by the British Authorities resident abroad, 
relative to the progress and present state of the Russian Cholera. The 
report of the Committee is expected to contain important information. 


Mrs Stpnons’s Taste In GArpENS.—We learn from a treatise on 
flowers by Mr Hogg, quoted in the § Encyclopedia of Gardening,’ that Mrs 
Siddons was fond of seeing flowers in large masses, of the same species and 
colour, and cultivated her garden in that style, when she lived in the 
Harrow road. This the writer of the treatise approves. He seems to object, 
however, to the profusion with which she indulged in her favourite flower, 
the viola ameena, common purple hearts-ease, which was showered all ever 
the place unsparingly. And he says that there was such a profusion of ever- 
greens, and those of the sombre cast, that there was no looking at the garden 
with satisfaction ‘ except in winter-time ;’ which seems a contradiction 
to what he says about the flowers in masses. We suspect that Mrs Siddons 
was a genuine lover both of flowers and trees; liked to have a good sense 
of colour, of the reds and purples, &c. and chose to secure foliage all the 
year round. To be sure she was rich enough (if we are not mistaken) to 
have indulged in the varieties of the seasons; buta lover of colours in the 


mass, and of leafiness at all times, possesses (so far) the true elements of a 
genuine reveller in nature. 


Nor so Bap.—Janin married a young and pretty wife. Soon 
after he met an old acquaintance, whom he had not seen for a long time. 
‘So, Janin, you have got married, eh! 
her! Thatis good. Notso good; she has a foolish head. That is bad. 
Not so bad. Why? Because a foolish head and a pretty figure often 
please very much in our parish. That is good. Not so good. Why? 
Because a gentleman comes to see her very often. That is bad. Not so 
bad. Why? He always gives me something. That is good. Not so 
good. Why? Because he always sends me a good way off. That is 
bad. Notso bad. Why? Because if he does send me three miles he 
gives me enongh to pay me for twenty, and I take care to enjoy myself well 
on the road. That is good. Notso good. Why? Because when I go 


out [ am exposed to the windand rain. Thatis bad. Net so bad. Why? 
Because I am used to it.’ 


Ay, indeed, oh, if you saw 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE THE HIGHEST PHILOSOPHY. 
If thou be one whose heart the holy forms 
Of voung Imagination have kept pure, 
Stranger! henceforth be warn’d: and know that pride, 
Howe'er disguised in its own maiesty, 
Is littleness ; that he who feels contempt 
For any living thing, hath faculties 
Which he has never used ; that thought with him 
Is in its infancy. The man whose eye 
Is ever on himself, doth look on one, 
The least of Nature’s works, one who might move 
The wise man to that scorn which wisdom holds 
Unlawful ever, O be wiser, thou! 
Instructed that trne knowledge leads to love ; 
True dignity abides with him alone 
Who, in the silent hour of inward thought, 
Can still suspect, and still revere himself, 


In lowliness of heart, WorDswortn- 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Kino’s THEATRE.—Medea—La Bayadere. 
Covent-GarveNn.—The Stranger—Napoleon Buonaparte. 


Hay mannst—lotghey for Single Gentlemen—The Widow Bewitched—The 
eir at Law—The Waterman. 








Dear Mr Tatier,—I went on Friday night to the Adelphi 
Theatre to see Les Plaideurs, of Racine, a ludicrous satire on the 
courts of law, which, in many points, may apply to other countries, 
and other ages, than his own. The beautiful irrelevance of 
the long exordiums, delivered with all pomp and emphasis,— 
the confused haste with which the actual circumstances of 
the case are muttered over, on the one side,—and the ignor- 
ance ‘crammed’ for the occasion on the other, and unable 
to resume a long-winded discourse, when once interrupted,—form 
perhaps, a truer picture of the old French courts of law, than 
the author himself professed to represent. He tells us in his 
preface to the piece that, like Aristophanes, he had gone beyond 
nature, to avoid giving offence to the judges, who were the 
less likely to recognise themselves, when truth was a little 
caricatured. Be this as it may, we know that the trial of the 
dog for stealing a capon, was no burlesque of earlier times, and that 
the eloquence of their counsel had not always succeeded in pre- 
serving rats, bulls, &c. from excommunication. The history of the 
piece is curious, and may be new to some of your readers. Racine 
having been harassed with a law-suit which wearied his patience, 
consoled himself by writing this satire, to which he was urged by 
several literati of the day, with whom he was in the habit of dining 
at the house of a celebrated ¢raiteur. Every one furnished him 
with some hint. M. de Brixiuac instructed him in the law terms ; 
Bor.eau gave him the scene of dispute between Chicaneau and the 
Countess, from a similar one at which he had actually been present ; 
and the lady appeared on the stage in the very dress of her 
who had figured in it. The Secretary, with his Ciceronian com- 
mencement of his grand oration in defence of the canine 
culprit, pourtrayed an advocate who had used the same lan- 
guage in a case between {a ‘pastrycook and a baker. It 
might be expected that such a piece would raise enemies; one 
gentleman of the long robe was very loud against it. Notwith- 
standing Mouiere’s admiration of it, the second’ representation 
would have been the last, had it not been performed at court, a 
few weeks afterwards, and made Louis XLV laugh in a manner 


which compelled the courtiers to follow his example. The King’s 
company, delighted with this success, hastened to Paris, and 
wakened Racine, purposely to inform him of it. Three carriages, 
in the middle of the night, rolling along a street where carriages 
were seldom seen by day, roused the neighbourhood ; all heads 
were out at window; and it was generally believed that the poet 
was about to be punished for railing at the judges on the public 
stage. The next day, while he was congratulating himself upon 
the reception of his piece at court, all Paris supposed him to 
be in prison. The King’s example reconciled his subjects to the 
necessity of laughing, and everybody enjoyed it. Racrne tells us, 
that their quarrel with the piece had not been that it did not make 
them laugh, but that it had not effected this object more seriously. 
Moutere only could afford to laugh without fear of committing his 
reputation. 

To return to the representation of the piece on Friday evening,— 
it seemed to me that the principal character was that of the Secre- 
tary, acted by M. Laporte. The Judge, an imbecile old man, 


gave but little scope for the display of M. Potrer’s talents; there 


is no conflicting passion, no powerful emotion, no contradiction to 
reconcile.—I would rather have seen him in the Secretary, which, 
though very well acted by M. Laporte, would have been irresist- 
ible in the hands of M. Potier. The audience did not seem to 
relish this piece so well as the modern vaudevilles. The satire is, 
in some points, too delicate, perhaps, for general apprehension ; and 
the local allusions have no longer the spicy flavour they originally 
possessed, 

A pretty little comedy followed, called L’Homine de Soivante 
Ans, ou La Petite Entétée, which represents a young girl about to 
make herself miserable for life, by marrying an old man whom she 
has never seen, merely to mortify her lover, with whom she has 
quarrelled. Happily for her, the old gentleman, though too gallant 
to reject her offered hand, is wise enough to think the match not 
very promising; and, discovering the real state of her feelings, he 
contrives to effect a reconciliation. Portier, as usual, was, for the 
time, the character he undertook to be. His description of the 
sameness of the country-life to which she would be condemned by 
her union with him, which he designedly represents in the least at- 
tractive light,—was admirable. Mademoiselle Sr AnGe played the 
headstrong damsel with much grace and spirit. It was impossible 
not to assent to the justice of the old gentleman’s compliment upon 
her dress. This lady is always drest in the best taste the character 
will admit; evincing in that respect the good sense which is ob- 
servable in all she does. M. Pauiin occasionally reminds me of 
Exuiston. He has, what we much want on the English stage,— 
the vivacity of a gentleman. He is not a ‘ walking gentleman,’ he 
never looks like a statue, or like a school-boy repeating his lesson ; 
he is present to the scene, and always ready for action, without 
being restless. 

A. A. 
HayYMARKET. 
Ir is the system of this theatre to make the most of the passing 
hour, and produce its novelties with a celerity becoming the short- 
ness of its season. This is judicious; for whether new candidates 
succeed or fail, it is better for all parties that there should be a 
speedy decision. There were no less than three first appearances 
in The Marriage of Figaro, on Friday night; Miss Lanp, Miss 
We ts, and Mr J. Cooper. Of the former lady, who is altogether 
new to the stage, we shall be able to speak more decidedly here- 
after, as there was an inequality in her singing the other night, 
which might be fairly attributed to want of self-possession, and the 
novelty of her situation. This appears the more likely, as she sang 
with much more effect as the piece proceeded, and she acquired 
confidence. Many of her notes are sweet and delicate, and are put 
forth with a visible desire to modulate them, with due regard to 
correct expression. Miss We.ts, (from the Dublin Theatre) has 
the advantage of more stage-experience. She has a full and 
clear voice, which she manages for the most part with great 
felicity, and greatly adds to the effect of her singing, by the 
attention she pays to her acting. Her person is inclined to 
plumpness, and her face, if not regularly handsome, by the 
aid of a pair of good dark eyes, and a good-humoured arch- 
ness of expression, is infinitely more prepossessing. She seemed 
to make friends of the audience on a very short acquaintance, 











and we have no doubt the friendship will be lasting. Mr J. 
Coorrr, from the Olympic Theatre, (and we think we recollect him 
at Tottenham-street) is an actor of promise. He reminds us both 
of Emery and Munpen ; but his rusticity is not so genuine as was 
that of the former; still less has he the exuberant humour which 
made Munpey’s drunkards so irresistibly amusing, and at the same 
time so like nature in its unnatural state. We do not admire Mrs 
Hompy in the page; her amorousness seems to have no warrant from 
the sprightliness of her blood, but to be enacted because the auth<r 








has so put it down. 
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Guilt dare not help guilt; though they grow together 
In doing ill, yet at the punishment 
They sever, and each flies the noise of other. 
4 King and No King. 


Tea AND TRAVELLERS,—There are few things in which travellers’ 
accounts are more at variance than tea. Whether they speak of the tea in 
its growing state. of the method of gatheriny, or drying, or of preparing it 
for use, they are continually contradicting each other. They are not 
agreed as to the various kinds of tea, whether they are produced by 
different species, gathered at different seasons, or dried by a different 
process. Some travellers tell us that green teas are dried on copper ; 
others deny it. Some say that in China the tea is always kept in 
jars ready for use, and invariably taken cold; others affirm that 
it is made when wanted, and that the Chinese take it warm, They cannot 
even agree as to the vessel in which itis made. The most recent accounts 
inform us that every person has the tea made in the cup in which it is served ; 
but accounts still vary, even in the same volume. In the travels of 
the Missionaries Tyerman and Bennett, we are told that, calling 
at a tea-house, a wooden tray was placed before them, with a 
tea-pot, cups and saucers, &c. In another passage, describing 
& marriage festival, they speak of ‘ the tea as usual being prepared in each 
cup, with hot water poured upon the leaves, and without either cream or 
sugar.’ The fact seems to be, that it is drunk warm, and, in the more 
fashionable circles, is made in the cups. None seem so fully sensible of the 
value of tea, as travellers: Messrs Dobell, Brooke, &c. speak of it as their 
chief comfort, and one almost necessary to their existence. 








THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
SHAKsPEARe’s Tragedy of 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Juliet, |§ Miss Fanny Kemble. 
Lady Capulet, Mrs Lovell. Nurse, Mrs Gibbs. 
Romeo, Mr John Mason. Prince Escalus, Mr Henry. 
Paris, Mr Parry. Montague, Mr Turnour. Capulet, Mr Egerton. 
Benvolio, Mr Holl. Tybalt, Mr Baker. Mercutio, Mr C. Kemble. 
Friar Lawrence, Mr Evans. Friar John, Mr Mears. 
Apothecary, Mr Meadows. 
Balthazar, Mr Irwin. Abram, Mr Heath. 
Samson, Mr Fuller. Gregory, Mr Norris. Peter, Mr Keeley. 
In Act I. A Masquerade and Dance. 
In Act V. The Funeral Procession of Juliet, and a Solemn Dirge. 





Page, Miss Fortescue. 


To conclude with a Grand Historical and Military Spectacle, in Five Parts, called 


NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 


The Music composed and arranged by Messrs. Piccini, Amédée, and G. Stansbury. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. 

Buonaparte, Mr Warde. Dugommier, Mr Bartley. Duroc, Mr G. Stansbury. 
Junot, Mr Duruset. Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Vincent, Mr Wrench. 
Louis, Mr G. Penson. Cabri, Mr Meadows. 

Doppet, Mr Collett. Lieut.-General Count Bertrand, Mr Egerton. 

Part 1.—The Camp before Toulon. 1793. 

Part 2.—Passage of Mount St Bernard. May 1800. 

Part 3.—The Palace of Schéenbrunn (Vienna), May, 1809. 

Part 4.—Montereau (in France). 1814. 

Part 5.—Fontainebleau Palace. April, 1814. 


To-morrow, Love in a Village; and The Miller and His Men. 





THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


A Melo-Drama (founded on a Fact) called 


THE GOLDSMITH. 
The Countess, Mrs W. Clifford. Isabella, Miss J. Scott. 
Margaret, Mrs Humby. 
The President, Mr W. Johnson. Count Rosemberg, Mr Brindal. 
Cardillac, Mr Cooper. Oliver, Mr Vining. Bernard, Mr Coveney. 
Hubert, Mr V. Webster. James, Mr Coates. 


After which, a Comic Piece, in One Act, called 


THE WIDOW BEWITCHED; OR, LOVE AT FAULT. 
[By Mr P. Farren.) 
The Principal Characters : JMiss Sidney, 
Mr W. Farren, Mr Vining, Mr Webster, Mr Coveney. 


To which will be added, the Comedy of 


PAUL PRYY. 
{By Mr Poote.} 

Mrs Subtle, Mrs Glover. Eliza, Mrs Ashton. Marian, Miss J. Scott. ° 
Phoebe, Mrs Humby, who will sing ‘The Lover’s Mistake,’ and ‘ Cherry Ripe. 
Colonel Hardy, Mr W. Farren. Frank Hardy, Mr Brindal. 
Witherton, Mr H. Wallack. Somers, Mr W. Johnson. Stanley, Mr Coates. 
Harry Stanley, Mr Vining. Paul Pry, Mr Harley. Grasp, Mr Mulleney 
Doubledot, Mr Coveney. Simon, Mr V. Webster. Thomas, Mr Bishop. 


To conclude with the Farce of 


MONSIEUR TONSON. 


[By Mr MoncrierFF.} 


Adolphine de Courcy, Miss J. Scott. 
Madame Bellegarde, Mrs Tayleure. Mrs Thompson, Mrs Coveney. 
Monsieur Morbleu, Mr Gattie. 


Tom King, Mr Brindal. |MrThompson, Mr{W. Johnson. 
Jack Ardourly, Mr Bartlett. Nap, Mr Webster. 
Rusty, Mr J. Cooper. Useful, Mr Mulleney. Trap, Mr Bishop. 
Wantem, MrField. Fip, Mr Coveney. 
Snap, Mr V. Webster. Servant, Mr Coates. 


To-morrow, Marriage of Figaro; Speed the Plough; and The Widow Bewitched. 





FRENCH PLAYS, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


On commencera 4 Sept Heures et demie, par 
LE SOLLICITEUR. 
Vaudeville en Un Acte, de M. Scrizg. 
Madame Versac, Mlle. St. Ange. Madame Durand, Mme. Préval. 
; Esperance, M.Potier. Armand, M. Alfred. George, M. Cloup. 
Zurich, M. Guenée. Sorbet, M. Arnaud. Criardet, M. Granville, 


Suivi de 
LE JUIF; OU, LA FORET DE REMIVAL. 
Vaudeville Anecdotique, en Deux Actes, de M. Desaucier. 
Lucette Richard, Mlle. St. Ange. Mademoiselle Descédules, Mme. Préyal 
Hortense, Mile. Florval. Madame Simonne, Madame Baudin. : 
Juif, M. Potier. Charles, M. Paulin. Brillant, M. Pelissié. M. Pincé, M. Guenée 
Thomas, M. Laporte. Delaune, M.Cloup. Le Sergent, M. Arnaud. : 
Le Conducteur de la Diligence, M. Granville. 
Rosignol, Brisetout, M. Gamard et M. Préval. 


On Finira par 


MONS. PIQUE-ASSIETTE. 
Vaudeville en Un Acte, de MM. Darrois et GABRIEL. 
Mme. Dalibon, Mme. Préval. Ernestine, Mlle. Florval. 
Une Jeune Mariée, Mlle. Corra. 
M. Pique-Assiette, M. Potier. Tricot, M. Préval. Baboulard, M. Gamard. 
Victor, M.Alfred. Jules, M. Paulin. | Mariné, M. Guenée. ‘ 
Un Jeune Marié, M. Arnaud. 





SURREY THEATRE. 
The National Drama, entitled 


PIZARRO. 
(By SHERIDAN.) 
Spaniards.—Elvira, Miss M. C. Poole. 
Pizarro, Mr D. Pitt. Alonzo, Mr C, Hill. Valverde, Mr Honner. 
Almagro, Mr Rogers. Davilla, Mr Asbury. Gonzalo, Mr Collier 
Fernando, Mr Tully. Centinel, Mr Young. : 
Peruvians.—Cora, Miss Scott. Priestess, Miss Somerville. 
lla, Mr Osbaldiston. 
Ataliba, Mr Almar. Orozembo, Mr Williams. Orano, Mr Lee. 


Limatro, M L 
Old Man, MrGough. Peruvian Boy, Miss Ellis. a 


High Priest, Mr Ransford. 


In the course of the Evening, a Medley Cantata, ‘ The Triple Courtship,’ Mi 
merville. ‘The Bay of Biscay O!’ Mr ern mone 


To conclude with a Nautical Drama, entitled 


BLACK-EY’D SUSAN! OR, ALL IN THE DOWNS. 
{By Mr D. W. Jerrovp.] 
The Overture and Music selected from Dibdin’s Songs, arranged and adapted by 
Mr Blewitt. 

Black-Ey’d Susan, Miss Scott. Dolly Mayflower, Miss Vincent. 
Admiral, Mr Gough. Captain Crosstree, Mr Honner. Dogegrass, Mr D. Pitt. 
Gnatbrain, Mr Vale. Lieutenant Pike, Mr Maitland. Raker, Mr Ransford. 
Hatchet, Mr Almar. Jacob Twig, Mr Rogers. 

Blue Peter, with the Ballad of ‘ Black-Ey’d Susan,’ Mr Edwin. Quid, Mr Lee. 
William, (with a Parody on “ Bound ’Prentice to a Waterman,”) Mr C. Hill. 
Seaweed, Mr Asbury. 

A Double Hornpipe, by Mr C. Hill and Mademoiselle Rosier. 





QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A New Grand Operatic Drama, in Two Acts, entitled 
THE RUSSIAN CAPTIVE. 
[By Mr Haings.]} 
The Overture and the whole of the Music by the Right Hon. Lord Burghersh. 
Russians—Katherine, Miss Dix. Captain Werstoff, Mr Lejeune. 
Ultzi, Mr Davies. Hans Splitzic, Mr G. Smith. Count Zingerod, Mr Keppell. 
Turks.—Omar El Azim, Mr E. Seguin. Almorrad, Mr Spencer. 
x ." aa Bedford. Rae so Mr Bennett. 
Bulgarians.—Myra, Mrs Waylett. Andreas Walberg, Mr M HM. 
Michael Rostopf, Mr Wilkinson. Rodolf, Mr — ; 
The Concerted Music, by Mrs Garrick, Misses Brothers, Forster, Berresford 
Messrs Willing, Barnett, Young, and Jones. . 
The Dances by Miss Ward, &c. 


And OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 





ASTLEY’S AMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa—Rope Dancers 


—" Scenes in the Circle—The Battle of 
aterloo. 


Cooxke’s Eguestrian Circus, Great WinpMItt St. 
Haymarket.—Mr J. Cooke’s Acts of The Fox 
Hunter ; Seven Characters ; Xinocles the Greek 
—Cavalry Manceuvres—Lwubin and Annette, on 
Three Tight Ropes—Quang Ceelis, the Attidu- 
dinarian—Countess of Liliput—Mr Williame’s 
Feats of Unrivalled Leaping—Burmese Ponies 
—The Countryman’s Act of Horsemanship, by 
Master H. Cooke—Mr Wells on the Enchanted 
Chair—Billy Button’s Disasters. 


Conurec TuHeatre.—Luke the Labourer—Henry the 
Fifth—The Pilot. 


Savter’s WELis.—Canonbury Tower—English Pagi- 
nini—The Devil at Dunmow. 


Roya Pavition THeatre.—Alp, the Tartar Khan— 
A Pill for Portugal—Blue Beard. 


VauxHaLL GarpEns.— Variety of Entertainments. 
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